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As Christmas approaches scientific journalists turn their hands to explaining the star whose 
rising, according to Matthew's Gospel (2.1-12) brought wise men from the East to pay 
homage to the infant Jesus. We do not know the year when Jesus was born; but since Herod 
the Great plays a major role in the story we need to look for a suitable celestial event not 
too long before his death in spring 4 B.C. Already in 1606 the great astronomer Johannes 
Kepler ingeniously suggested that the story of the mysterious star had been inspired by a 
conjunction of Jupiter (the star of kingship), Saturn (the star of the Jews), and some other 
star; this phenomenon could have been observed in May, September, and December 7 B.C. 
and the following February. Kepler's theory was long popular, and is indeed often revived as 
if it were a novelty; but computer simulations of the night sky at the relevant period show 
that even at their closest these bodies would never have presented the appearance of a 
single star, undoubtedly the meaning of Matthew's word aster, which is not used of a 
constellation or a configuration of stars. The most popular hypothesis nowadays links the 
holy star with Chinese records of either a comet or (more probably) a nova (a star which 
suddenly, perhaps as the result of an explosion, increases very greatly in brightness) in 5 or 
4 B.C. 

But no known astronomical phenomenon will account for what follows the eastern sages' 
interview with Herod, who, after consulting his own experts, directed them to Bethlehem, 
according to Micah's prophecy (5.2) the birthplace of the future Messiah. 'They set out at 
the king's bidding; and the star which they had seen at its rising went ahead of them until it 
stopped above the place where the child lay. At the sight of the star they were overjoyed.' 
Bethlehem lies some six miles south-southwest of Jerusalem; on this final stage of their 
journey the magi can scarcely be supposed to have needed celestial help in finding their 
way, but, now that they had discovered that nothing was known at the palace about the 
child with a royal destiny, the star's reappearance provided a reassurance that their quest 
was not a wild-goose chase. 

The star of Venus 

For this, the really miraculous element in the story, there is an illuminating precedent in the 
legend of Aeneas' westward journey as it was related before Vergil. We are indebted to 
Servius' commentary on the Aeneid for a valuable detail of the version given by M. Terentius 
Varro (116-27 B.C.), Cicero's immensely learned contemporary. In his note on Aeneas' 



reference to his mother's constant guidance (A. 1.382) Servius tells us that according to 
Varro from the time when Aeneas left Troy he saw Venus (the planet) daily by day until he 
came to Latium, when he ceased to see it, and thus understood that he had reached the 
land destined for him. Guidance by his mother's star is obviously highly appropriate for 
Aeneas, and Venus, being the brightest star in the heavens, is often, conveniently, visible by 
day. In an age when the orbits of the planets were so imperfectly understood that they were 
designated the wandering stars (Greek planes means 'wandering, irregular'), the idea that 
Venus might be manoeuvred to guide a divinely favoured traveller proceeding westward 
should not have seemed hard to swallow. 

To the early Christians Venus was an apt symbol of Jesus Himself, 'the scion and offspring of 
David, the bright star of dawn' (Apocalypse 22.16). The star which guided Aeneas could most 
fittingly dispatch the Eastern intellectuals on their long journey and confirm that in this 
apparently unremarkable village they had indeed reached their goal. We tend to picture 
them plotting their course towards Palestine by the star, which clearly suggests night-time 
travel to Christmas card designers (and to T. S. Eliot in his 'Journey of the Magi'). But 
Matthew does not seem to envisage the regular guidance enjoyed by Aeneas, which would, 
in any case, have made their visit to Herod unnecessary. At the star's rising they understood 
that a king had been born in Judaea (and indeed, since the birth of a king of the Jews would 
not normally be of interest to non-Jews, we are left to infer that they concluded that the 
child would be a world-ruler); from that point on they should not have needed supernatural 
guidance to make their way to Jerusalem. 

The arrival of the magi 

That their journey has been long is indicated by the fact that Herod, on being informed of 
the date of the star's rising, regarded all boys under two in Bethlehem and its immediate 
environs as potentially dangerous claimants to his throne; many months have evidently 
passed since they started. (Producers of nativity plays often overlook this point: the magi 
should not arrive hard on the heels of the shepherds, and Mary should be provided with a 
baby sufficiently well grown to sit on her knee to receive their homage.) 

Matthew introduces them as magi from the East, without further specification; his readers 
would associate magi with Persia and Babylonia. Already in Herodotus we hear of them as 
interpreters of dreams; by Matthew's time they were credited with a wide range of occult 
knowledge, including unusual expertise in astrology. Many believers, from an early date, 
have been troubled by the sanction provided by this story for a pseudoscience based on 
star-worship, but we have to allow that astrological ideas were extremely widespread. 
Christians were assured that by belief in Jesus they could overcome the power of the stars, 
but they were not encouraged to suppose that astrology was superstitious nonsense. 



The familiar story displays the effective collaboration of Eastern wisdom and Jewish 
tradition; the magi know that a ruler has been born but need Jewish guidance to narrow 
down their search. But as they cover the last few miles they have to face the fact that their 
journey has not turned out as expected; they know that a king has been born but had not 
understood over what sort of kingdom he was to rule. To the timely reassurance provided 
by the holy star we may trace the exemplary adaptability and open-mindedness with which 
they accept the unlikely fulfilment of their quest. It is pleasing to think that the friendly star 
which guided pious Aeneas has contributed, directly or indirectly, to the legends 
surrounding Jesus' birth. 
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